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A GREEK TORSO 
Aue torso of island marble of 


the type of the school of Praxiteles 
(fourth century B.C.) has been 
recently added to the classical collection of 
the Institute. Not only is this a very 
beautiful piece of sculpture, but it is a 
valuable addition from an historical point 
of view, because it is so close to the style of 
the famous fourth century sculptor. 
Praxiteles is justly renowned for the 
beauty, strength, and perfection of his 
modelling. While making his figures a 
little more human than the divine types of 
Phidias, he idealized them and never 
transgressed those laws of restraint which 
are so essential to truly great sculpture. 
The languid, graceful type of adolescent 
youth appealed to him, and often, to add 
to the calm and restful impression which 
he wished to give, he portrayed the model 
(as in this figure) resting his weight on one 


leg, with the other leg relaxed, a pose which 
produced the S-shaped Praxitelean curve 
and brought a harmonious rhythm into 
the lines of the body. Usually his models 
are in a contemplative mood with thor- 
oughly relaxed bodies and minds; neither 
strong passion nor vigorous action has any 
place in Praxitelean work. Praxiteles had 
the ability, unsurpassed in Greek sculpture, 
of giving to marble an impression of living 
flesh and skin capable of moving and 
stretching over the bone and muscle be- 
neath. He advanced beyond the fifth 
century tendency to concentrate on and 
define distinctly all muscles and transitions 
between planes, and instead produced 
very naturalistic effects with slightly 
curving surfaces passing gradually into one 
another and leading the eye subtly from 
plane to plane. 

In age and type this figure might be 
either an Eros or a Satyr, both Praxitelean 
subjects and very popular with his fol- 
lowers. The decided twist of the torso, 
the slight roundness of the abdomen, and 
the transition between abdomen and thigh 
ally it closely with the well-known Louvre 
Satyr attributed to Praxiteles. The nar- 
row strip of drapery across the back is so 
clumsy and crude in comparison with the 
rest of the modelling that we infer that the 
artist took little interest in the rendering 
of it. It has nothing approaching the 
almost perfect realism of the drapery of 
the Hermes of Praxiteles, the rather 
effective sketchiness of that in the Louvre 
torso, or the hard-cut rhythmic folds of 
the Mantineian reliefs. Perhaps this art- 
ist was attempting the latter type, but the 
result is neither convincing as drapery, 
nor is it made decorative by rhythmic, 
flowing line. 

It seems probable that this torso, em- 
bodying the characteristics of Praxiteles 
is the work of some adept Hellenistic 
sculptor certainly not later than the first 
century B.C. And the quality of the piec« 
is such that, barring the careless treatment 
of the drapery, which is not necessaril) 
significant, we may even hope that this is 
an original work from the fourth century 


B.C. H. F. M. 
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A PAINTING OF THE SCHOOL OF AVIGNON 


¢ HE Deposition,” a fifteenth century 
painting of the school of Avignon, 
acquired for the museum through the 
McKay fund, is illustrated on the cover. It 
is a beautiful work of an unfamiliar school, 
which embodied Italian and Flemish as well 
as native French influences. 

In 1307 Pope Clement V found it expe- 
dient to leave Rome and establish papal 
headquarters at Avignon. Thus began 
the so-called Babylonian captivity of the 
popes, which lasted until 1377, when 
Gregory XI yielded to the exhortations of 
St. Catherine of Siena and returned, in 
somewhat shabby state, to St. Peter’s. The 
next year, however, saw a French anti-pope 
installed in Avignon, and from 1378 to 
1418, when the great schism came to an 
end, a line of French popes held sway on 
the Rhone, while Italian pontiffs occupied 
the Vatican. During the three-score and 
ten years (the span of a man’s life) which 
constituted the Babylonian captivity, 
Avignon changed from an out-of-the-way 
provincial city to a center of travel, com- 
merce, and art. The great Palais des 
Papes reared its towers above the town, 
and upon it succeeding popes lavished the 
love of splendor and luxury which they 
had brought with them into their exile. 
Simone Memmi and Simone Martini were 
among the Italian painters called to 
Avignon, and for a time Sienese influence 
predominated there. 

Foreign influx did not cease, however, 
when Gregory XI returned to Rome, for a 
new stream was coming from the North. 
In Flanders an artistic naissance—there 
it was birth, not “re-birth”—had taken 
place, and the successors of the Van Eycks 
soon came down from Ghent and Bruges 
to Italy, bringing with them the secrets of 
their new technical processes. On their 
way to the Alps lay Avignon, which was 
also on the highroad that led to and from 
Champagne, Lyons, and Beaucaire, where 


the big fairs were held. Italian, Flemish, 
and native French currents thus flowed 


‘through Avignon, each leaving its mark 


upon the city’s art. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that in 
our painting of “The Mourning for Christ”’ 
a conflux of influences may be seen. The 
subject itself is one peculiarly strong in 
appeal for the medieval and early Renais- 
sance artists of France. The Savior, a 
pitiful, emaciated figure, lies upon a 
marble sarcophagus, while behind are 
grouped the mourners who had loved Him 
best in life. Of these the central figure is 
of course the Virgin, who wrings her hands 
and bows her head in intense but con- 
trolled grief. At the left is the youthful 
St. John, and next to him one of the Holy 
Women. Behind the Virgin is the head of 
Nicodemus, which has more than the sug- 
gestion of a portrait and may be meant for 
a donor. Another of the Maries is next to 
him, and at the extreme right is Joseph of 
Arimathea, with strongly characterized 
features, a long white beard, and an ample 
garment of brocade and fur. At the left, 
through an open door, may be seen a 
glimpse of the hill of Golgotha, with the 
two thieves still upon their crosses, and 
below a landscape in the Flemish manner. 

The group is presented with the dignity 
and moving sincerity that result from 
restraint rather than excess of emotional 
display. The Seven Sorrows of the 
Virgin, of which this final farewell at the 
tomb marks the climax, were favorite sub- 
jects for French artists of the fifteenth 
century. The “Pieta” had been known in 
painting before it was taken over into 
sculpture, but it was in the latter art that 
the fullest expression was reached, and it 
is to contemporary stone groups that such 
a painting as ours is most closely related. 
“Le mise au tombeau” was an outgrowth 
of the Pieta, in which only the Virgin was 
shown, clasping the body of her dead Son. 
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Somewhat later the figures of St. John and 
Mary Magdalene were introduced, and in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, it 
became customary to include not only 
these two, but also the Holy Women, 
Joseph of Arimathea, and Nicodemus. 
Certain conventions grew up in the dis- 
position of the figures. Always the Virgin 
was the central figure, and it was custom- 
ary to show the two old men at the head 
and feet of the dead Christ. Often the 
young St. John supports the fainting 
Madonna, while the Magdalene advances 
with the sacred ointment, or, in later 
representations, kneels at the Savior’s 
feet. The Holy Women stand at either 
side. 

“Nothing is more contrary to the true 
spirit of the subject than agitation,” says 
Emile Male.* “In such a scene a profound 
silence should reign. . . . Our great artists 
of the fifteenth century felt this profoundly. 
They did not conceive the scene as a 
drama, but as a lyric poem. For now there 
is nothing more to do and nothing to say, 
except to regard in silence this body 
which slowly descends into the tomb.” In 
this spirit the great stone groups in the 
churches of Provence and Burgundy were 
worked out, and it is with these that our 
“Mise au tombeau” has affiliations. Per- 
haps closest are the Holy Sepulchres at 
Joigny (Yonne) and Chaource (Aube). 
The former especially is marked by the 
piety and restraint of our picture. Here, 
the Virgin is not sustained by St. John 
but bears her grief alone, and the figure 
of the Magdalene has been omitted alto- 
gether. 

Less dramatic and extravagant than the 
“Pieta” of Villeneuve-lés-Avignon, this 
version of the “ Deposition” can better be 
compared with the “Christ descendu de la 
croix” in the Louvre, which is known only 
as French school of the fifteenth century. 
The head of the Savior is similar to ours; 
Joseph of Arimathea is the same general 
type, and the hands are all rather short- 
fingered and stubby. There, however, spe- 
cific resemblances cease, for in the Louvre 


*L'Art religieux de la fin du moyen dge en France, 
p. 137- Paris, 1922. 


painting the setting is a detailed land- 
scape, and the garments and accessories 
are treated with greater elaboration and 
finesse. The two Pietas of the Frick col- 
lection, New York, formerly attributed to 
the school of Avignon and now to Anto- 
nello da Messina. also have affiliations with 
our painting. 

In contrast to these explicitly French 
elements, there is a strong Flemish influ- 
ence in the facial types and costumes of 
the Virgin, St. John, and the Holy Women. 
The faces, with their small, heavy-lidded 
eyes red with weeping, their tiny mouths, 
their noses more snub than is general in 
Flemish painting, are painted with a deli- 
cacy and a sober realism such as we might 
look for in the works of Gerhardt David. 
The robes also suggest Flemish influence 
—the gorgeous red of St. John’s, the sub- 
tly juxtaposed browns, tans, and russets of 
the Holy Women, the blue-black of the 
Virgin’s—and the women’s wimples fall in 
the simple but closely observed folds of 
northern pictures. 

Against this moving, restrained color 
scheme, the figure of the dead Savior stands 
out pitifully, as the medieval mind con- 
ceived Him. His head, the most archaically 
drawn in the picture, with its haggard eyes 
and streams of blood, falls to one side, 
away from the mourners, and the gaunt 
body is outstretched, the hands turned 
palm upward. The flesh is ashy-white 
against the brown marble of the tomb, 
and the torn hands and feet have a greenish 
cast that is faintly repeated in the delicate 
half-tones of the other faces. 

“The Mourning for Christ” was former- 
ly in the Achillito Chiesa collection, Milan. 
Previously it had been in the possession of 
Rodolphe Kann in Paris, and still earlier 
in the Lamponi collection, Florence, which 
was sold in 1902. At that time it was 
erroneously attributed to Lucas van 
Leyden. The history and works of the 
school of Avignon continue to puzzle 
students, but the authenticated works 
have features in common with our paint- 
ing—above all, they share in the deep relig- 
iosity which is its outstanding character- 


istic. R. M. F. 
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TWO THIRTEENTH CENTURY ITALIAN PAINTINGS 


HE earliest paintings in the Martin 
A. Ryerson loan collection of primi- 
tives are two thirteenth century 
works of Tuscan origin. The older of these 
is probably the tempera painting of 
Madonna and Child, which dates from the 
second half of the thirteenth century. 
The small diptych, representing the Virgin 
and Infant Christ in the left wing and the 
Crucifixion in the right, is perhaps close to 
the other in point of time, but in it there 
are traces of a transitional character, 
which give it a more modern appearance. 
Both works are characteristic of the Tuscan 
dugento, not only in subject matter but in 
the manner in which these subjects are 
treated, and in both we find strong Byzan- 
tine influence, while in the diptych there is 
also a suggestion of a newer native impulse, 
which was just beginning 
to find expression and was 
later to culminate in the 
full-blown Renaissance. 
Two events precipitated 
influences which were of 
great importance in the 
development of Italian 
painting during the thir- 
teenth century, says 
Raimond van 
Marle.* These were 
the fall of Constan- 
tinople in 1204 and 
the advent of St. 
Francis, with the 
subsequent spread 
of Franciscan ideas. 
The former event 
sent a host of Greek 
artists westward, 
and numbers of 
them emigrated to 
Tuscany, where they 
found fertile soil for 
the establishment 
of their artistic and 
iconographic §tradi- 
tions. Italy had 


*The Italian Schools of 
Painting, v.1., p. 257. The 
Hague, 1923. 


VIRGIN AND CHILD, 


TUSCAN, XIII CENTURY 
MARTIN A. RYERSON LOAN COLLECTION 


never lost sight of the sumptuous decorative 
achievements of the Near East, and in the 
“mosaics of its own basilicas and churches 
had long reflected Byzantine color and de- 
sign. With the new flow of Eastern influ- 
ence in the early thirteenth century, Italian 
art tended toward formalism and the ab- 
stract, and was moving in these directions 
when Franciscanism took its deep hold upon 
the people and served to counteract this 
austerity with a new conception of nature. 
The Church had long held up the picture 
of man as sinner, Christ as Judge, and the 
corporeal world as evil; il Poverello wan- 
dered among the Umbrian and Tuscan hills, 
greeting growing things as friends and the 
elements as brother and sister. Nature 
was no longer to be denied, but to be 
observed and appreciated. A new tend- 
erness crept into the rep- 
resentation of traditional 
themes in art. 

Little of the new Fran- 
ciscan spirit is reflected in 
the fresco painting of 
Mother and Child in the 
Ryerson collection. Here 
are the stern features, the 
formal pose, the ar- 
chaic calm of the 
Byzantine tradition. 
The immobile figure 
of the Virgin is not 
without similarity 
to the Madonna of 
the great mosaic in 
the Baptistery at 
Florence, and paint- 
ing in the early 
thirteenth century 
was indeed only a 
kind of cheap and 
rapid substitute for 
mosaic. Franciscan- 
ism meant a revival 
of religious zeal; in 
the heat of this ardor 
new churches must 
be built and deco- 
rated quickly, and 
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VIRGIN AND CHILD, LEFT WING OF A DIPTYCH 
MARTIN A. RYERSON LOAN COLLECTION 


painting could be made to serve the same 
didactic purposes as mosaic, furnishing 
crystallized sermons for a public which 
could not read the Gospels for itself. 
Simplification, heavy outline, large, flat 
color masses were carried over from mosaic 
to painting. 

The Ryerson painting, however, has 
closer relatives than the mosaics in the 
Baptistery at Florence. There was a 
whole generation of painters alive at the 
time, and though many of their works have 
disappeared, we are still able to find affili- 
ations, if not the actual hand that painted 
the surviving pieces. Dr. Osvald Sirén 
places the Ryerson painting close to the 
work of the Tuscan painter who is known 
only as the Master of Mary Magdalene. 
This late dugento artist is perhaps best 
represented by the large “Virgin with 
St. Andrew and St. James” in the Musée 
des Arts Decoratifs in Paris. There the 
group is more elaborate, with attendant 
saints and scenes from the life of the 
Virgin, but the central figures have much 
in common. The Madonna’s facial char- 
acteristics and her pose are almost identical 
with those of the Ryerson figure. Both 


have pronounced features, staring eyes 
with baggy underlids, long noses, stern 
mouths, and the characteristic full throats 
and curious ears; both face squarely 
toward the spectator in positions of ma- 
jestic rigidity. A painting by the same 
master in the Jarves collection, Yale 
University, has analogous qualities. The 
author of these works is affiliated in style 
with the Berlinghieri and the painter of 
the St. Agatha in the Museo del Opera, 
Florence. With the latter group the un- 
known painter of the Ryerson painting 
may also be compared. The Berlinghieri 
were a family of painters of Milanese 
origin, and the oldest of them, Berlinghiero 
Berlinghieri, is known to have been work- 
ing at Lucca in 1228. His sons, Barone, 
Marco, and Bonaventura, carried on his 
art. Berlinghiero’s “Virgin and Child” 
at St. Andrea, Rovezzano, has decided 
affiliations with the Ryerson painting, and 
the shape of the painting privately owned 
in Stockholm, with its rounded top follow- 
ing the line of the Virgin’s head, is close to 
that of Mr. Ryerson’s work.* Barone 
Berlinghieri’s Madonna in the Carl Hamil- 
ton Collection, New York**, also has this 
characteristic round top; the two figures 
are almost identical in pose, and the folds 
of the Virgin’s mantle and robe are very 
similar. These paintings all show the 
Virgin full length, while in Mr. Ryerson’s 
painting the figures are cut off just at the 
Child’s feet. It is not likely that this was 
the artist’s original intention, for the 
half-length presentation was a later devel- 
opment. It is probable that originally the 
Virgin’s right hand clasped the Infant’s 
foot, as in the three other paintings men- 
tioned above. This was the characteristic 
thirteenth century gesture, a later conven- 
tion than the open hand at the breast. 
which was the Byzantine formula. Th: 

Christ, too, is represented in strictl) 

hieratic fashion. There is little of the child 

about Him and certainly no evidence o! 
individual observation. This is the accept- 

ed Christ Child of tradition, clothed in 

the himation, which was borrowed from 

*Sirén: Toskanische Maler im XIII Jahrhundert, pi. 


and 7. 
**Ibid., pl. 23. 
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Greece, and holding in one hand a parch- 
ment roll, while extending the other in the 
Greek form of the benediction, with the 
thumb and third finger joined. 

The painting has suffered through time, 
and the gold, which must once have en- 
riched it, has disappeared. Gold was prob- 
ably used for the nimbi of both Virgin and 
Child, for the stars which usually adorned 
the Virgin’s mantle, and elsewhere in the 
painting. The cruciform device on the 
Christ’s nimbus may still be discerned. 
he flesh is yellowish, the shadows deeper 
green in the circles under the eyes. Traces 
of pink may be found in the cheeks. The 
eyebrows and the outlines of the other 
features are black, with an almost coinci- 
dent line of red showing in some places. 

The Virgin and Child in the little diptych 
are similar in pose to the group described 
above, yet the effect is softer and more 
gracious. The smaller size may have 
something to do with it, or the pleasing 
raised Gothic border, which encloses the 
work and is used on the nimbi of the 
personages represented. Again the Virgin 
faces us squarely, with one hand resting 
on the Child’s shoulder, the other clasping 
the hem of His garment. The Infant raises 
His right hand in blessing; the left holds a 
small book instead of the parchment roll. 
Above on either side are the half-length 
figures of the archangels, Raphael and 
Gabriel, both swinging censers and plainly 
named. The little figure at the left of the 
throne, with one foot thereon, is more 
puzzling. Is he a donor? The short robe 
suggests a child, and he may be a donor’s 
son, but the predicatory attitude, particu- 
larly the position of the hands, suggests 
some less secular personage. No nimbus 
circles his head, and he is probably not 
the young St. John, who figures in many 
later pictures of this type but had not been 
introduced at this time. An inscription 
running vertically below the figure, has 
been obliterated, except for the first letters 
which may be intended for S, F, E. 

The Virgin is seated on a wide throne of 
Byzantine type, elaborately decorated, and 
similar to those painted by Coppo di 
Marcovaldo and other Tuscan masters. 


CRUCIFIXION, RIGHT WING OF A DIPTYCH 
MARTIN A. RYERSON LOAN COLLECTION 


A dark green hanging, with a small quatre- 
foil pattern, is attached by rings to the 
upper frame and hangs nearly to the 
ground in front. It almost covers two 
cushions, which are placed on the seat and 
which extend at either side. The Virgin 
wears a robe which was p obably originally 
dark blue, but is now black; her slippers 
are scarlet, and there are touches of scarlet 
and gold in her costume. A fringe adorns 
her skirt, and there are gold quatrefoil 
stars above her forehead and on her right 
shoulder. She is still the Queen of Heaven, 
rather than a human mother. 

The other wing of the diptych illustrates 
that theme which was second to none in 
interest and significance for the thirteenth 
century: the Crucifixion. Byzantine ico- 
nography originally represented the Savior 
as alive on the cross, with wide-open eyes 
and stiffly extended arms and legs, and 
Italo-Byzantine art at first followed this 
precedent. Crucifixes of this type were 
executed even into the thirteenth century, 
but by 1250 a different interpretation had 
been introduced. St. Francis emphasized 
the personal and human aspects of 
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Christianity. He himself was said to have 
received the stigmata, and it was upon 
Christ’s suffering and wounds that his 
preaching dwelt, rather than upon more 
formal exaltation and glory. Gradually 
this new realization of the drama of 
Golgotha and the agony on the cross 
found its way into pictorial art. 

The new conception of a Savior with 
agonized features, bleeding wounds, and 
suffering body twisted in a curve, soon 
became the accepted iconography, and 
countless crucifixes, destined for the many 
new churches, were painted in so similar a 
manner that exact identification of works 
no longer in their original settings is often 
impossible. In Pisa and Lucca this type of 
Crucifixion was especially popular, and it 
was perhaps Giunta di Pisano who set the 
example for many others. Both Van 
Marle and Sirén name only two crucifixes— 
one in the church of SS. Ranier e Leonardo 
of Pisa, and the other in the basilica of 
Santa Maria degli Angeli near Assisi—as 
coming from Giunta’s own hand, but they 
believe that his followers were many. 
Among the more important of these is the 
“Master of St. Francis,” whose only dated 
work is the crucifix of 1272 in the gallery 
at Perugia. This painter and his many 
followers adopted a convention of the 
Savior hanging on the cross, draped 
about the waist in folds that soon became 
immutable, his body swinging to the left 
in an exaggerated curve, his features dis- 
torted with pain, the head drooping, the 
hands and feet bleeding. In the corners of 
the cross bar were usually placed the 
grieving figures of the Virgin and St. John, 
while above might be a representation of 
God the Father, and below donors or 
saints. 

In the Ryerson painting the small 
rectangle of the panel determined that the 
Virgin and the Disciple should stand as 
actual witnesses on either side of the cross, 
but the painter has used types very close 
to the half-lenzth figures on Giunta’s 
crucifixes and even more like those of the 
Master of St. Francis, as seen in two 
works in the Perugia gallery and in the 
larger representations in a private collec- 


tion in Stockholm.* The Virgin’s bent head, 
her hands at her breast, her draperies, and, 
even more notably, the decoration of her 
nimbus, are nearly identical in all, and the 
St. John is also very close, with his head 
dropped upon his hand, and his long, 
voluminous garments. 

As for the Christ figure, this is the 
accepted symbol of that day, even to the 
twisted folds of His girdle and the crudely 
but definitely indicated muscles of abdo- 
men, arm, and shoulder. Above, on either 
side of the cross, are grieving angels, simi- 
lar to those in the other wing, but here 
represented as in flight with their garments 
fluttering. 

The two paintings are illuminating ex- 
amples not only of the art but also the 
thought of the thirteenth century in Italy, 
when Byzantine influence was still strong, 
though already tinged by the new spirit of 
individualism that characterized the com- 


ing Renaissance. R. M. F. 
A BRONZE BY ALLESANDRO 
VITTORIA 


queen of the Amazons, by Allesan- 
dro Vittoria (1525-1608) has been 
purchased from the Stickney fund, bringing 
to the museum a charming example of 
High Renaissance sculpture. At the age 
of eighteen Vittoria entered the workshop of 
Jacopo Sansovino in Venice. He did nor 
remain long, however, with the older man, 
whose methods he soon abandoned. Sanso- 
vino was steeped in the tradition of the 
Tuscan quattrocento, although he coarsened 
its fibre. Allesandro, on the other hand. 
belonged to a generation already subject t 
the disturbing influence of Michelangelo 
Jacopo and Titian were precursors of thi: 
new spirit, as Planiscig has pointed out, bu 
Vittoria and Tintoretto first gave it com- 
plete expression. Thus we find in ou 
sculptor that quality of unrest which, in hi 
own work and that of his contemporaries 
results in a dramatic presentation, only t» 
be made melodrama in the succeedin 
Baroque. 
Vasari, writing during Vittoria’s life - 
*Sirén, pl. 68, 70, 89, 82, 83. 


aon bronze figure of Penthesilia, 
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time, calls him “‘a most excellent sculptor 
and much the friend softudy,” and pre- 
dicts that since he “is young and a willing 


worker, talented, ainiable, desirous of_ 


acquiring name and fame, and lastly, very 
gentle, we may believe that if he lives, we 
are destined to see most beautiful works 
come from him from day to day.” His out- 
put, as we know from Vasari and from the 
numerous signed works that have been 
preserved was large, ranging from marble 
figures, over life-size, in the manner of 
Sansovino, to such bronzes as the series 
of the four Evangelists in the Kaiser 
Friedrich Museum, Berlin, which average 
only nine centimeters in height. 

The little figure of Penthesilia represents 
a classical bent, which the Renaissance 
indulged side by side with the continued 
production of sacred subjects. Numerous 
portrait commissions and orders for saints 
and prophets gave Vittoria opportunities to 
picture age and character; but in his figures 
of Apollo, Venus, Juno, and our Amazonian 
queen, he could more readily concern him- 
self with grace and youth. Penthesilia is 
conceived with the animation that her 
role demands. The small size of the bronze 
does not prevent a round but muscular 
treatment, and there is little of the simpli- 
fication of form to be observed in the Diana 
of the Berlin Kunstgewerbemuseum or the 
exotic negro Venus of which several ver- 
sions exist. Penthesilia wears a warrior’s 
garb and moves with a stride, but she is 
feminine in the droop of her head and in the 
characteristically posed arms: one hand 
raised to her breast, the other, with its 
elegantly turned wrist, lightly holding her 
tunic. She rests her weight upon one foot 
in a typically Vittorian attitude, her body 
assuming a curve that is further empha- 
sized by her draperies. The movement is 
somewhat more complicated than, for 
example, that of numerous prophets and 
saints, whose long robes call for greater 
sweep and less broken line. 

This is a small work incidental to a busy 
career, but the highly polished surface of 
the sleek bronze reflects the Venetian 
Renaissance at its turning point. 


BRONZE FIGURE. ALLESANDRO VITTORIO 
PURCHASED FROM THE STICKNEY FUND 


THE EMILY CRANE 
CHADBOURNE GIFT 


HE Ryerson and Burnham libraries 
have been enriched by a gift of 250 
books presented by Mrs. Emily Crane 
Chadbourne. These books of which only a 
few can be mentioned cover all phases of 
art. They include a Catalogue of blue and 
white Nankin porcelain forming the collec- 
tion of Sir Henry Thompson, a limited 
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edition and highly prized because of its 
illustrations from drawings by James 
McNeill Whistler. Among the Oriental 
books included are two sets which are 
extremely difficult to secure, Tajima— 
“Selected relics of Japanese art,” and the 
first thirty volumes of “‘ Kokka.” Another 
work by Tajima in four volumes is “ Mas- 
terpieces selected from the Korin school.” 
Among the forty-four Japanese books pre- 
sented are “ Shoku-Bun-Rui-San,”’ a collec- 
tion of brocade designs in ten volumes, and 
Harunobu—* Thirty-six famous beauties.” 
A most attractive book is Fouquier’s— 
“De Vl’art des jardins du XVe au XXe 
siécle.”” The gift included a number of rare 
and exquisitely bound works of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. Three 
of the volumes were on alphabets and writ- 
ing, “‘ The alphabet of Lucas Kilian, 1627”; 
“Alphabet, designed and engraved by Peter 
Aubry, 1630,” and “Art of writing,” by 
Tagliente, an exceedingly rare work on the 
calligraphy of the sixteenth century, 1527. 
“ Ballide Sfessanio” published in 1622, con- 
tains twenty-four original plates designed 
and etched by Giacomo Callot. Three 
books of maps of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries furnish beautiful examples 
of the engraving and decoration of the 
period. 


MUSEUM INSTRUCTION 
6k Department of Museum Instruc- 


tion is maintained by the Art In- 
stitute to provide opportunity for 
those not engaged professionally in the 
arts to listen to informal lectures on various 
phases of the history of art, to increase 
their appreciation, to point out to them 
the many by-paths that are open for esthet- 
ic enjoyment. Even a slight knowledge of 
the world of painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture reveals new horizons and more 
expansive vistas which lead to a keener 
response to the arts which are such an in- 
separable part of one’s everyday environ- 
ment. 
Beginning October 1st classes are held 
daily, meet once a week, are open to anyone 
interested, and there are no entrance or 


study requirements. Some of the classes 
meet in the galleries for study of the Art 
Institute collections. Others meet in the 
department’s class-room where the lec- 
tures are illustrated with lantern-slides. 
There are also classes in the evening for 
those unable to attend during the day. 

Miss Helen Parker, Head of the Depart- 
ment, who has returned from a year’s 
absence abroad, will resume her classes. 
Miss Claudia Upton, who has spent the 
summer in European study, will continue 
to lecture, and Mr. Karl Buehr will again 
conduct the Painting Class for Non-Pro- 
fessionals which was so successful last 
year. A detailed schedule of subjects and 
instructors will be published in the Oc- 
tober BULLETIN. 


A PAINTING BY ZORN 
“Pies with Nudes,” a painting 


by Zorn, has been received as a gift 

from Mr. Woodruff J. Parker. The 
canvas is dated 1905, and is a characteristic 
work of Zorn’s maturity, when he had 
given up his extensive travels and settled 
down in his native Sweden, there to paint 
a long series of peasant types and nudes. 

Anders Zorn was born in 1860 in the little 
town of Mora, the son of a Swedish farm 
girl and a German brewer. His talent was 
soon recognized; he was sent to Stockholm, 
and after a few years at the academy there, 
began to travel and to enjoy enthusiastic 
receptions in the chief cities of Europe. In 
1893 the World’s Columbian Exposition 
brought him to the United States, and 
during an extended sojourn in Chicago, he 
painted a number of portraits of dis- 
tinguished citizens. Two of these now 
belong to the Art Institute: the well-known 
full-length portrait of Mrs. Potter Palmer 
in white, and the portrait of Mrs. Maria 
Sheldon Scammon, founder of the Scam- 
mon lectures. 

Zorn was a painter to whom the imme- 
diate, tangible world offered all necessary 
stimulus and delight. In this he belongs 
in the tradition of Frans Hals and Velas- 
quez, and is close to his friend Sargent. 
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AUTUMN PROGRAM OF 
LECTURES FOR MEMBERS 


UDLEY CRAFTS WATSON will. 


resume his six series of talks and 

demonstrations on September 13, 
and the regular course of Tuesday lectures 
and concerts will begin in October. Mr. 
Watson’s lectures in various branches of 
the arts have been warmly received, and 
his program for the autumn is essentially in 
continuation of the series given last spring. 
Mr. Watson’s courses are as follows: 

A. Mondays, 2:30—Simple Rules for 
Home Decoration in Theory and Practice, 
a series covering various styles and their 
applicability to the American home. 

B. Tuesdays, 12:30—Gallery Tours of 
the Permanent and Loan Collections of the 
Art Institute. 

C. Thursdays, 2:30—Sketch Class for 
Beginners. Mr. Watson believes that 
everyone can learn to draw, and many 
members who attended his class last spring 
tested this theory to their own satisfaction 
and enjoyment. 

D. Fridays, 12:30—Gallery Tours of the 
Current Exhibitions. 

E. Fridays, 2:30—Modern Schools of 
Art, a survey of contemporary movements 
in Europe and America. 

F. Saturdays, 1:30—The Enjoyment 
and Practice of the Fine Arts, lectures, pic- 
tures and demonstrations for children of 
members, aged six to sixteen. 

All of Mr. Watson’s lectures are given as 
separate units, and members may attend 
them as courses or singly. The dates and 
titles of the individual lectures are given 
elsewhere in this issue. 

The Tuesday series will be resumed on 
October 5, with a lecture by Arthur Upham 
Pope, Advisory Curator of Muhammedan 
Art, on “The Influence of Near Eastern 
Art on the Art of Europe.” A varied pro- 
gram of lectures by leading authorities has 
been arranged and is published, through 
December, on page 85. Attention is called 
to the fact that the Tuesday lectures and 
concerts will henceforth be given at 2:30 
instead of 4 P.M., in accordance with a vote 
taken among the members. 


NOTES 


Tue CARNEGIE CORPORATION course in 
the appreciation and understanding of the 
fine arts and a second course in the 
intensive study of objects of art were given 
at the Art Institute from June 14 to July 9, 
under the direction of the Committee of 
Education of the American Institute of 
Architects. Instructors in the fine arts 
from twenty colleges and universities 
attended the lectures, gallery talks, and 
demonstrations, which were given by 
Charles Fabens Kelley and Helen F. 
Mackenzie of the Art Institute and 
Edward W. Rannells of Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Director Robert B. Harshe gave a 
lecture on “ Different Ways of Painting,” 
and other special talks and demonstra- 
tions were given by Alfonso [annelli, 
Thomas Wood Stevens, Thomas E. Tall- 
madge, Doris K. Wilson, Helen C. 
Gunsaulus, George C. Nimmons, and 
members of the faculty of the Art Institute 
school. 


A Hanpsook of the modern paintings 
in the Helen Birch Bartlett Memorial has 
been prepared and may be purchased at 
the sales desks at the main entrance and 
on the second floor. Illustrations of the 
entire collection and notes on the artists 
are included in the brochure. 


GALLERY 4 has been set aside for the 
exhibition of new accessions and of objects 
which the museum would like to add to its 
collections. Visitors will thus have an 
opportunity to study the new gifts and 
purchases of the various departments 
before they are scattered throughout the 
building. 


EXHIBITIONS FOR SEPTEMBER will include 
a gallery of paintings by George and Martin 
Baer. Certain of the summer exhibitions 
will remain until October 15th. 


A Cata.ocuE of the Martin A. Ryerson 
collection of paintings and sculpture from 
the thirteenth to the eighteenth centuries 
has been issued in mimeographed form 
and may be consulted in the galleries or 
in the Ryerson Library. 
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Mount Holyoke and Radcliffe Colleges. 
She was formerly an instructor in art at 
Mount Holyoke and Ohio State University, 
and gave talks on art to children in 
Philadelphia. The new plans for the 
Children’s Museum will be outlined in an 
early issue of the BULLETIN. 


Scnoot Nores—The autumn term of the 
school of the Art Institute opens on Sep- 
tember 27, with advance registration 
for the upper and middle schools on Sep- 
tember 22, 23 and 24, and for the lower C 
school on September 25. Evening School 
students may register any afternoon 
beginning September 20. 
IRON LOCK ILLUSTRATING “SNOW WHITE 
Howard K. Morse, of the faculty of the 
School, will spend the year 1926-1927 in 
Heven F. Mackenzie has been ap- foreign study under the terms of the 
pointed Curator of the Children’s Muse- Carnegie Corporation Scholarship awarded 
um. Miss Mackenzie is a graduate of _ him last spring. 


ACCESSIONS AND LOANS O 


Print DEPARTMENT 
2 drawings by Giovanni Domenico Tiepolo. Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Francis Neilson. 
6 drawings by Laurencin, J. D. Innes, Dufy, Severini, Pruna, and Hodler; 5 woodcuts by Gordon 
Craig. Gift of Robert Allerton. 
Woodcut by Gordon Craig. Gift of Miss Alice Roullier. 
6 lithographs by George Bellows. Gift of Charles H. Worcester. 
3 = le by H. S. Beham, additions to Little Masters Collection. Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Potter 
aimer. 
2 early Chicago lithographs. Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Potter Palmer. 
3 aquatints by Janinet; stipple engraving by Knight after Westall. Gift of Mrs. Charles Netscher. 
4 etchings by Nordfeldt, Wickey, Pearson, Hall. Logan Purchase Prizes from the Exhibition of the \ 
Chicago Society of Etchers. ‘ j 
10 etchings by Arms, Goetsch, W. H. Smith, Jaques, Rosenberg, Roth, Schneider, E. Scott Simon, 
Woodbury. Gifts of the Chicago Society of Etchers. 
Etching by Edgar Chahine. Gift of Edward C. Crossett. 
2 aquatints by Alix after Garnerey. Gift cf C. J. Hambleton. 
Drawing by Leon Kroll. Gift of Miss Bertha Leichtman. 
Lithograph by Ingres; reproduction of drawing by Beardsley; 4 English Eighteenth century color 
prints; 2 Bracquemond etchings; 4 etchings by Fragonard; ae ae “Sculptura” with mezzo- 


tint by Prince Rupert; print by De Bry; print by Hollar; engraving by Nanteuil; 10 chiaroscuro 
prints, after Mantegna by Adreani; 40 clichés-verre by Corot, Daubigny and others. Gifts of the 
Print and Drawing Club. 
Poster. Gift of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. i 


26 prints by Pennell, Webster, MacLaughlan and other artists; portfolio of Hogarth engravings. 
Gift of Mrs. Albert Wolf. 

7 water color drawings by Brabazon, Clymer, Hopper, Laura Knight. Lent by Mrs. L. L. Coburn. 

Water color by J. W. Marin. Purchased from the W. L. Mead Fund. 

Water color by J. W. Norton. Purchased from the Alexander Waller Fund. 

Water color by C. Wild. Lent by Walter Wolf. 

6 aquatints by Descourtis. Purchased from the J. B. Fair Fund. 

6 etchings by F. L. Griggs and Gerald Brockhurst. Purchased from the A. H. Wolf Fund. 

310 lithographs by Gavarni. Purchased from special fund. 
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JRIENTAL DEPARTMENT 

9 pieces of Persian brocades. Gift of Charles A. Stevens and Brothers. 

Yung Cheng plate. Anonymous gift. 

Bronze tsun beaker. Gift of Miss Kate S. Buckingham. 

3 pieces of Persian pottery. Lent by Mrs. L. L. Coburn. 

Persian jar. Gift of L. Demirdpian. 

Arab-Spanish textile, c.1400. Gift of A. S. Drey. 

—- bronze bottle, fourteenth century; Persian bronze ewer, twelfth century. Gift of Mrs. 

Noble B. Judah. 

A collection of Moroccan textiles, rugs, and pottery. Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel A. Marx. 

22 antique Javanese batiks; 12 Indo-Persian miniatures; 3 Chinese paintings, Ching Dynasty; 
Chinese painting, Ming Dynasty; 3 Chinese bronze Boddhisatvas, T’ang Dynasty. Gifts of 
Guy H. Mitchell. 

3 Japanese paintings, Tosa school, eighteenth century. Gift of Martin A. Ryerson. 

2 pieces of Han pottery. Lent by Martin C. Schwab. 


‘LASSICAL ART 

2 Hellenistic bas-reliefs. Lent by Dr. Jacob Hirsch. 

Roman sarcophagus. Lent by Harold W. Parsons. 

Cypriote head; marble torso, Praxitelean type. Purchased from the R. A. Waller Fund. 


eDALLIc ART 
Medal of Cardinal Mercier by Jourdain. Gift of Cartier, Inc., New York. 


TUESDAY LECTURES AND CONCERTS 


For MEMBERS AND STUDENTS—FULLERTON HALL AT 2:30 P.M. 


OCTOBER 
5 Lecture: ‘The Influence of Near Eastern Art on the Art of Europe.” Arthur 


5 
Upham Pope, Advisory Curator of Muhammedan Art, The Art Institute of 
Chicago. 
12 Lecture: “The Charm of Spain.” Dr. Charles Upson Clark, F.R.H.S., formerly 
of Yale University and the American Academy in Rome. 
19 Orchestral Concert. By the Little Symphony Ensemble, George Dasch, Conducter. 7 
26 Lecture: “The Relation between Architecture and the Decorative Styles.” 
Meyric R. Rogers, Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University. 


NOVEMBER 
2 Lecture: “The Creative Spirit and Organized Art. 
and lecturer at Harvard University. 
9 Lecture: “Indian Painting.” Laurence Binyon, Department of Prints and 
Drawings, British Museum, London. 
Course of three lectures given by Dr. Edward Howard Cities, author and lecturer: 
16 “Art for Life’s Sake.” 
23 “The Race, the Epoch and the Individual in Art.” 
“The Meaning and Function of Sculpture and Painting.” 


Rollo Walter Brown, author 


DECEMBER 
7 Concert: Chamber Music. By the George Dasch String Quartette. 
14 Lecture: “Great Book Illustrators of the Nineteenth Century.” Dr. Oskar F. 

Hagen, The University of Wisconsin, formerly Professor of History of Art, 

University of Goettingen, Germany. 

21 Christmas holiday. 

Christmas holiday. 
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AUTUMN PROGRAM OF LECTURES BY DUDLEY CRAFTS WATSON 
FREE TO MEMBERS OF THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


A. SIMPLE RULES FOR HOME DECORATION IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 
Monpays, 2:30 P. M. 


SEPTEMBER NovEeMBER 

x 13—The Ancient Home, Egyptian, Baby- 8—The Late Spanish Interior (Stereopticon). 
t lonian, Grecian, Roman (Stereopticon). 15—American Colonial: Architecture and 
: 20—The Early Italian Interior (Stereopticon). Furniture (Stereopticon). 

27—The Late Italian Interior (Stereopticon). 22—American Victorian: Architecture and 
; OcToBER Furniture (Stereopticon). 


4—The Early French Interior (Stereop- 29—America Today: The Period Revivals 
ticon). (Stereopticon). 
11—The Late French Interior (Stereopticon). 
18—The Early English Interior (Stereopticon). | DeceMBER 
25—The Late English Interior (Stereopticon). 6—America Today: The Country Home 
NoveMBER (Stereopticon). 
1—The Early Spanish Interior (Stereop- 13—America Today: The City Home (Stere- 
ticon). opticon). 


B. GALLERY TOURS OF THE PERMANENT AND LOAN COLLECTIONS 
TUESDAYS, 12:30 P. M. 
NoveMBER 


SEPTEMBER 
14—Blackstone Hall. i 2—Early Spanish Paintings (Gallery 50). 
21—Italian and German Primitives (Ryerson Seanith snd Preach Point- 


Loan Collection). 
28—Italian Renaissance Masters (Ryerson 


ings (Gallery 45). 
16—Early American Paintings (Gallery 53). 


Loan Collection). 
OcToBER ; 23—The George Inness Room (Gallery 51). 
5— Early French and Flemish Masters (Ryer- 30—Friends of American Art Collection (Gal- 
son Loan Collection). lery 47). 


12—Flemish Renaissance and Dutch Masters D 
(Ryerson Loan Collection). 
19—Portraits of Artists (Gallery 41). 7—Friends of American Art Collection (Gal- 
26—The French Impressionists (Ryerson Loan lery 52). 
Collection). 14—The Water Color Collections. 


C. SKETCH CLASSES FOR BEGINNERS OPEN TO ALL MEMBERS 


THURSDAYS, 2:30 P. M. 


SEPTEMBER NoveMBER 
16—Review of Summer Sketches. 4—The Eye. 
23—The Head in Profle. 11—The Mouth. ; 
30—The Foot. 18—The Head in Portraiture. 
OctToBER 
7—The Hand. DECEMBER 
14—The Neck. 2—The Figure in Design. 
21—The Ear. 9—The Figure in Rhythm. 
28—The Nose. 16—The Melody of the Figure. 


D. GALLERY TOURS OF THE CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


FRIpays, 12:30 P. M. 


To be announced. 
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E. MODERN SCHOOLS OF ART 
FRIDAYS, 2:30 P. M. 

SEPTEMBER 12—Contemporary Schools of Germany. 
17—Five Great American Masters of Painting. - 19—Contemporary Schools of Czecho-Slova- 
24—Contemporary Schools of Italy. kia and Poland. 

OcTOBER 26—Contemporary Schools of Hungary and 

1—Contemporary Schools of Russia. Austria. 
8—Contemporary Schools of France. DECEMBER 
15—Contemporary Schools of Scandinavia. 3—Contemporary Schools in American 
(Arvid Nyholm.) Architecture. 
22—Contemporary Schools of England. 1o—Contemporary Schools in American 
29—Contemporary Schools of Holland. Sculpture. 
NOVEMBER 17—Contemporary Schools in American 


5—Contemporary Schools of Spain. Painting. 


F. A COURSE IN THE ENJOYMENT AND PRACTICE OF THE FINE ARTS, 
FOR CHILDREN, AGES SIX TO SIXTEEN 
SATURDAYS, 1;30 P. M. 
SEPTEMBER NoveEMBER 


18—What Did You Draw This Summer? (A at > Your Christmas Card (Chalk 
alk). 


Review). ‘ . 
25—America’s Autumn Painters. from Foreign Lands 
OcTOBER ; 2zo—Cutting the Linoleum Block for Christ- 

2—Autumn Coloring and How to Paint It mas Cards (Demonstration). 
(Chalk Talk). 27—America’s Winter Painters (Stereop- 


g—Painters of Action (Stereopticon). ticon). 
DECEMBER 


oe the Football Game (Chalk 4—Printing the Christmas Card (Demon- 


Talk). 
stration). 
23—Athletics in Greek Art (Stereopticon). 11—When Christian Art Was Young (Stere- 


30—Rapid Drawing from the Model (A Dem- opticon). 
onstration). 18—The Christmas Story in Art. 


INTERIOR WITH NUDES 
By Anders Zorn. Gift of Woodruff J. Parker 
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NEW GOVERNING LIFE MEMBER 


Calvin Fentress 


NEW GOVERNING MEMBER 
C. J. Hambleton 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS, APRIL AND MAY, 1926 


Miss Helen Alex 

Irving B. Babcock 

Mrs. Erle K. Baker 
Harry Barnard 

Herbert Beck 

Mrs. Arthur C. Beckwith 
Mrs. Edward S. Black 
Mrs. Alfred O. Blaich 
Dr. Charles M. Bradley 
Miss Dolores Brockett 
Dr. Mathew W. Brucker 
Ronald F. Brunswick 
Silas E. Buck 

O. V. Bunker 

Mrs. Louise W. Burgess 
Mrs. Mina Campbell 
Mrs. R. D. Campbell 
Miss Frances Marie Carson 
L. D. Carter 

Dr. Henry Christiansen 
Mrs. Broadus J. Clarke 
L. Lewis Cohen 

Mrs. Henry N. Cooper 
Mrs. Fred L. Day 

Mrs. Mark L. Day 
Egbert W. DeHerder 
George J. Dehn 

Mrs. Albert Dickinson 
Dr. Ferdinand E. Dostal 
Mrs. J. B. Drell 

Mrs. Sigmund Einstein 
Hubbard H. Erickson 
Miss Henrietta Fetzer 
Francis A. Flaks 

Mrs. Alice R. Flentye 
Mrs. Charles W. Forbrich 
Clarence W. Fuller 


Mrs. Leo Gerngross 

Mrs. Richard A. Griefen 
Mrs. William C. Griffith 
Mrs. Louis H. Gunnerman 
Mrs. Luther S. Hammond 
Dr. Halvor C. Hanson 

L. C. Harbison 

Mrs. Louisa Heitmann 
Richard C. Henry 

Mrs. James Lawrence 
Houghteling 

A. H. Huewing 

Miss F. E. S. Hunn 
Henry P. Isham 

Mrs. George F. James 
Mrs. Anton I. Jansky 
Daniel F. Kane 

Carl Keith 

Stanley Keith 

Mrs. Harry Kern 

Richard Kintzel 

Mrs. Sumner L. Koch 
Mrs. Lydia Lampert 

Mrs. J. M. Lansinger 
Miss Anna Larson 

Dr. Francis L. Lederer 
Mrs. B. F. Lindheimer 
Mrs. Elias Lyman, Jr., 
Miss Isabel Duncan Macleod 
Arthur E. Manheimer 
William D. Mann 

Harold M. Marks 

Dr. Max Mason 

Mrs. J. Edward Matson 
George M. McCallum 
Miss Mary L. McClelland 
Mrs. Alexander A. McCormick 


James G. McMillan 

Silas P. Melander 

Dr. Samuel Metcoff 

Leeds Mitchell 

Mrs. H. M. S. Montgomery 

Charles B. Moore 

Mrs. Stewart L. Moore 

Mrs. Charles Clayton 
Morrison 

Mrs. Fred R. Mueller 

Mrs. Patrick A. Nash 

Mrs. C. A. Ohl 

Joseph Padorr 

Mrs. Walton Parker 

Miss Grace H. Peck 

Mrs. Peter Popp 

Mrs. Henry C. Purmort 

Mrs. L. E. Raymond 

P. M. Reilly 

Harry L. Rhein 

Mrs. David C. Robertson 

Miss Elizabeth Ross-Lewin 

Emil Schwarzhaupt 

Mrs. A. D. Sheridan 

Jesse E. Smith 

Dr. Kellogg Speed 

Walter D. Steele 

Dr. Irving F. Stein 

Mrs. Edwin S. Storm: 

Mrs. Colin McK. Tennant 

W. B. Van Landingham 

Fritz Wagner, Jr., 

Mrs. Edson O. Walker 

Mrs. John N. Welter 

Mrs. Erwin P. Zeisler 


NORMAN®SICILIAN IVORY CASKET. C.I1200. PURCHASED 


FROM THE AVERY FUND 
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